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right hand, he gives the beat, and the moment of that must be
among the extraordinary sensations of music. It is a suspended
silence, a pause in time, the shape and limits of which have given
up their soul to him. An instant after, comes the Viennese open-
ing, the preludings of the waltz and, immediately, its own lan-
guage is spoken. Unlike the music of many other composers,
this is instinct, or eloquent, in the man himself. You have only
to see him, even in an old photograph, to feel the touch of his
personality. He has fixed his energy, even upon the silver plate
of an old daguerreotype; and, in later photographs, of the 'seven-
ties and 'eighties, at this present, he has lost nothing of that fire
and magnetism. You see it in his eyes, and in the pose of his head
and shoulders, which are quasi-military in bearing. He walks, as
we saw him, now, but a moment ago, with a peculiar stride which,
too, is the index to his personality for it shows decision and is
the step or movement of the person whom above all others who
have ever lived has set the crowd in motion. You see it in the
pride and alertness of his pomaded hair, according to the fashion
of the day; in his nervous and aquiline features; and in his alert
moustachios. He is, by no means, the typical Viennese. There is
more in him of the Hungarian, or Pole, until we remember that,
far back, in distant solution, he may have had a strain of the
Spanish Jew and that this Sephardim ancestry, the aristocracy of
the Semitic world, would account, in part, for his quasi-military,
his stage distinction.

He leads his orchestra, violin in hand, which gives rhythm
and accent to this world he has created. In that age of great
orchestral conductors, Richter, Nikisch, von Billow, it is agreed
that there is none to excel him in certain effects, which is to say
that no one can play his own music as he does, himself. The path
of it is easy, leading from enchantment to enchantment; but who
is there to interpret what it means? This is the music of pleasure;
mostly, pure music, the patternings of sounds, but the tunes,
sometimes, are male or female, this, beyond doubt or contradic-
tion, and there are phrases which ate, unmistakably, the portraits
of persons. For that, he has the theatre as well as the living world
to draw from. And, where they are not sentiment, by which we
mean moods inspired by a particular person, and taking their
form from that, we are to think of them as abstractions of appear-
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